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Labor  Productivity 

in  agriculture  and  industry 


THE  PRODUCTIVITY  of  our  labor 
force  determines  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  how  much  we  have  to  spend  and 
how  much  we  can  buy  of  the  products 
from  our  farms  and  factories;  and^this 
in  turn  has  much  to  do  with  the  welfare 
of  individuals  and  the  Nation. 

For  the  greatest  benefits  to  be  real¬ 
ized,  productivity  of  labor  in  each  part 
of  our  economy  must  be  in  line  with 
Others.  For  one  important  part  can¬ 
not  continue  long  to  prosper  if  other 
segments  lag.  Farm  people  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  efficiency  of  labor 
used  in  production  of  machinery,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  other  things  they  buy.  And 
factory  and  office  workers  are  as  much 
concerned  about  the  productivity  of 
farm  workers. 

The  chart  shows  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  made  in  both  agriculture  and 
industry.  Year  by  year  for  3  decades, 
output  from  an  hour  of  work  of  both 
groups  has  increased  as  the  result  of 
more  and  better  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chines,  other  capital  investments,  and 
improved  know-how  of  workers.  The 
increase  in  agriculture  lagged  behind 
industry  from  1919  until  the  late  1930’s, 
but  agriculture  has  kept  pace  with  in¬ 
dustry  since  about  1933. 

Circumstances  Differ 

Individual  comparisons  can  be  made 
in  general  terms  only  as  each  industry 
and  each  type  of  farm  operates  under 
different  circumstances.  Identical 
changes  in  production  per  hour  may 
result  from  different  causes.  Then, 
too,  industry  is  more  specialized  than 
agriculture.  In  many  factories,  work 
of  some  workers  is  so  repetitious  that 
it  is  almost  mechanical.  No  such  spe¬ 
cialization  occurs  in  farming  even 
though  the  daily  pattern  for  some  jobs, 
varies  little.  In  addition,  a  factory 
usually  turns  out  a  few  similar  prod¬ 
ucts  while  most  farms  produce  many 
different  kinds  of  crops  and  livestock. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  I,  gains 
in  production  per  man-hour  have  been 


greater  in  industry  than  in  farming, 
primarily  because  of  the  strides  made 
in  industry  before  World  War  II.  Pro¬ 
ductivity  of  agriculural  labor  would 
have  risen  more  if  demand  for  farm 
products  had  been  higher.  The  poten¬ 
tialities  were  there,  but  it  took  the  up¬ 
ward  surge  of  wartime  demand  to  real¬ 
ize  them.  Much  of  the  technological 
progress  that  contributed  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  during  World  War  II  resulted 
from  wider  application  of  previous  dis¬ 
coveries.  Weather  that  was  better 
than  average  also  helped. 

Rail  Spurt  During  War 

Labor  productivity  of  agriculture  and 
the  railroad  industry  increased  at 
about  the  same  pace  from  1933  until 
we  entered  the  war.  The  phenomenal 
increase  in  both  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  during  the  war  far  exceeded  the 
gain  in  man-hour  inputs,  resulting  in 
a  big  increase  in  labor  productivity  in 
1942  and  1943.  As  far  as  passenger 
travel  is  concerned,  the  measure  of 
production  used  does  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  discomfort  resulting  from 
overcrowded  cars  and  the  pressing  into 
service  of  old  and  out-of-date  equip¬ 
ment.  But  gigantic  troop  movements 
were  executed  and  huge  quantities  of 
war  material  were  hauled. 

Productivity  of  labor  in  the  railroad 
industry  began  declining  in  1944  and 
by  1946  was  only  slightly  above  gross 
farm  production  per  hcur. 

No  other  farm  product  and  probably 
no  old  and  established  industry  can 
match  the  gains  made  in  production  of 
food  grains  per  hour  of  labor  during 
the  last  30  years.  The  climb  was  even 
steeper  for  wheat. 

Production  of  food  grains  and  the 
manufacture  of  flour  per  man-hour 
ran  a  similar  course  from  1919  until 
1931.  Drought  and  depression  caused 
a  big  drop  in  grain  but  flour  was  much 
less  affected.  The  recent  drop  in  pro¬ 
duction  per  hour  in  milling  resulted 
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PRODUCTION  PER  MAN-HOUR 

On  Farms  and  in  Selected  Industries 
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partly  from  the  fact  that  the  milling 
industry  was  low  on  the  wartime  pri¬ 
ority  list  and  little  new  machinery  was 
available.  The  baking  industry  has 
made  a  moderate  gain  in  labor  pro¬ 
ductivity  since  1923 — nearly  all  of  it 
since  1937. 

Comparison  of  the  production  of 
milk  and  ice  cream  per  hour  of  labor 
is  in  some  respects  inappropriate  be¬ 
cause  man  has  produced  milk  from 
time  immemorial  while  its  manufac¬ 
ture  into  ice  cream  is  a  relatively 
recent  development.  As  a  young  in¬ 
dustry,  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream 
was  more  subject  to  rapid  improve¬ 
ment.  Plants  and  machines  were  im¬ 
proved  rapidly  and  have  increased  in 
size  as  production  has  mounted.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  the  rise  in  labor  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  making  ice  cream  has  been 
far  greater  than  that  in  production  of 
milk.  The  sharp  increase  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  ice  cream  frozen  also  has  helped 
in  this  direction. 

Production  of  cotton  and  cotton 
goods  per  man-hour  followed  a  similar 
course  from  1919  tc  1939.  Labor  pro¬ 
ductivity  on  cotton  farms  has  con¬ 
tinued  upward  since  1939  but  at  a  less 
rapid  rate.  Although  there  has  been 


some  mechanization  of  cotton  produc¬ 
tion,  the  big  increase  in  yields  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  rise  in  pro¬ 
duction  per  man-hour. 

Not  enough  information  is  available 
to  make  detailed  comparisons  of  labor 
productivity  between  agriculture  and 
many  other  industries,  particularly  the 
service  industries  such  as  wholesaling 
and  retailing.  However,  production  per 
hour  of  service  workers  probably  has 
risen  less  than  in  agriculture.  Data 
also  is  lacking  on  productivity  of  labor 
used  in  processing  and  marketing  of 
many  farm  products. 

Continued  advance  in  the  productiv¬ 
ity  of  farm  labor  will  depend,  partly  at 
least,  on  the  ability  of  industry  to  pro¬ 
vide  machines,  gasoline,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  and  supplies  to  farmers  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Increasing  produc¬ 
tivity  of  industrial  labor  likewise  de¬ 
pends  on  the  availability  at  reasonable 
rates  of  agricultural  raw  materials  for 
factories  and  of  food  for  industrial 
workers.  Because  of  this  interdepend¬ 
ence,  the  productivity  of  farm  and  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  must  move  upward 
together  to  provide  for  a  continued  gen¬ 
eral  rise  in  the  level  of  living. 

Reuben  W.  Hecht 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
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The  Changing  Pattern 

Of  Farm  Production 


FARMERS  HAVE  increased  output 
twice  as  much  during  the  last  two 
decades  as  the  number  of  consumers 
has  increased.  The  gain  in  output  has 
outrun  the  rise  in  population  in  each 
of  the  nine  regions  of  the  country,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Pacific  States  where  18  people 
were  living  in  1945-49  for  every  10  in 
1925-29.  But  the  increases  for  both 
production  and  population  vary  greatly 
from  region  to  region. 

Not  only  has  the  total  output  of  farm 
products  produced  increased  by  vary¬ 
ing  amounts  among  the  regions,  but 
Quantities  of  individual  commodities 
produced  have  undergone  marked 
changes.  Farmers  have  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  output  of  those  products  which 
they  can  produce  profitably  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  farmers  from  other  areas.  In 
general,  these  shifts  have  resulted  in 
more  efficient  use  of  land,  labor,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  other  agricultural  re¬ 
sources.  The  amount  of  land  being 
farmed  in  each  region  has  changed 
little. 

Output  Exceeds  Production 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows 
the  changes  in  population,  farm  pro¬ 
duction  and  farm  output  among  the 
regions  from  1925-29  to  1945-49.  The 
difference  between  “farm  production” 
and  “farm  output”  arises  chiefly  from 
the  fact  that  farm  production  includes 
farm  produced  horse  and  mule  power, 
while  farm  output  measures  only  farm 
production  for  human  consumption. 
Because  of  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  horses  and  mules,  farm  output  has 
gone  up  more  than  farm  production  in 
every  region  of  the  country. 

Livestock  production  has  expanded 
most  in  the  South  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
New  England  regions.  Farming 
throughout  the  South  has  been  shift¬ 
ing  more  and  more  to  a  livestock  basis 
and  the  production  of  animal  products 
in  that  area  has  increased  more  than 
in  other  regions.  In  most  cases,  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed  crops  has  expanded 
most  in  regions  where  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  has  made  the  greatest  gains. 


The  Pacific  States  not  only  show  one 
of  the  largest  gains  for  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  but  also  show  the  biggest  in¬ 
crease  in  cash-crop  production.  Other 
regions  in  which  emphasis  on  cash 
crops  has  increased  are  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Western. 

Individual  Products 

Regional  trends  for  individual  prod¬ 
ucts  differ  much  more  than  those  for 
the  major  groups  of  products  as  the 
table  on  page  six  shows.  Among 
the  livestock  products,  differences  in 
the  increases  in  production  among  the 
regions  has  been  particularly  sharp  for 
poultry  products.  Increases  in  egg 
production  have  been  especially  large 
in  the  northeast  and  north  central 
areas.  Production  of  chickens  has 
risen  far  more  in  the  regions  alcng  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  than  else¬ 
where,  largely  because  of  the  rapid  rise 
of  commercial  broiler  production. 

Production  trends  for  cash  crops 
show  greater  changes  than  those  for 
animal  products.  For  example,  pro¬ 
duction  of  potatoes  has  gone  up  greatly 
in  the  Northeast  and  West,  but  has 
gone  down  in  the  mid-west.  Cotton 
production  has  decreased  nationally  as 
the  result  of  reductions  in  the  South 
but  it  has  increased  greatly  in  the 
West.  In  the  case  of  oil-bearing  crops, 
soybeans,  flaxseed  and  peanuts,  the 
geographic  pattern  of  production  has 
been  affected  by  the  phenomenal  in¬ 
crease  in  soybeans  in  the  North  Central 
region. 

Trends  in  production  of  individual 
products  by  States  or  smaller  areas 
would  show  even  sharper  changes  than 
those  by  regions. 

These  production  adjustments  among 
the  regions  over  the  last  two  decades 
have  been  brought  about  by  changes 
in  costs  of  production  and  in  market 
outlets  and  prices.  One  of  the  main 
factors  affecting  costs  of  production  in 
one  region  as  compared  with  others, 
is  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  adop¬ 
tion  of  improved  techniques  of  produc- 
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tion.  Also  important  is  the  fact  that 
supplies  and  prices  of  the  various  re¬ 
sources  used  in  farming  have  changed 
differently  among  the  regions. 

Market  outlets  and  prices  to  farm¬ 
ers  for  a  particular  region  have  been 
affected  considerably  by  the  rate  of 
growth  of  population  in  the  region. 
Population  growth  has  been  most  rapid 
in  the  Pacific,  Mountain  and  South  At¬ 
lantic  regions.  Prices  of  many  farm 
products  in  western  markets  especially, 
have  increased  more  than  in  other 
regions. 

Markets  and  prices  for  farm  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  one  region  also 
are  affected  by  changes  in  farm  pro¬ 
duction  in  other  regions.  Since  farm 
products  move  freely  between  regions 
in  the  United  States,  market  outlets 


and  prices  for  products  from  one  re¬ 
gion  may  change  because  of  increases 
or  decreases  in  the  supply  from  others. 

Take  eggs  as  an  example.  Demand 
for  eggs  has  increased  in  all  regions 
in  the  last  20  years.  But  demand  for 
eggs  from  farms  in  the  northeast 
would  have  increased  more  and  their 
prices  would  have  been  higher  in  re¬ 
cent  years  if  supplies  from  the  midwest 
had  not  increased  so  much.  At  the 
same  time,  of  course,  the  large  expan¬ 
sion  in  egg  production  in  the  north¬ 
east  also  affected  demand  for  eggs  from 
the  midwest.  And  the  large  increases 
in  supply  from  both  areas  affected  mar¬ 
ket  outlets  and  prices  for  eggs  in  the 
south  and  west.  Similar  changes  have 
occurred  for  other  products. 

Further  changes  in  the  regional  pat¬ 
tern  of  farm  production  undoubtedly 
will  occur  in  the  future.  Changes 
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CHANGES  SN  PRODUCTION, 

OF  SELECTED  PRODUCTS, 
1925-29  TO  1945-49 
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could  come  quickly  if  international  de¬ 
velopments  increase  the  need  for  some 
products  or  affect  supplies  of  machi¬ 
nery,  fertilizer,  labor  and  other  items. 
Over  the  longer  run,  however,  total  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  products  will  continue 
to  expand  as  the  population  grows. 
Rates  at  which  supplies  are  increased 
will  differ  between  products.  If  the 
long-term  trends  toward  higher  levels 
of  per  capita  consumption  for  livestock 
products,  fruits,  and  vegetables  and 
lower  levels  for  grains,  potatoes,  and 
other  items  are  continued,  demands 
would  be  modified  considerably. 

Opportunities  Differ 

Different  regional  adjustments  in 
farm  production  also  will  be  desirable 
because  conditions  affecting  produc¬ 
tion  costs  will  differ  between  regions. 
The  possibilities  of  reducing  costs  and 
expanding  output  through  mechaniza¬ 
tion,  use  of  more  fertilizer,  higher- 
yielding  crops,  and  more  productive 


livestock  are  not  the  same  for  all  re¬ 
gions.  For  example,  further  expansion 
in  livestock  products  throughout  the 
South  can  be  expected  from  higher 
yields  of  feed  crops  and  more  produc¬ 
tive  livestock. 

Supplies  a  Factor 
In  addition,  the  regional  adjustments 
in  production  that  farmers  in  each  re¬ 
gion  find  it  desirable  to  make  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  effects  of  changes  in 
supplies  from  competing  regions  on 
market  outlets  and  prices  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  For  example,  expansion  of  po¬ 
tato  production  in  the  West  may 
continue  to  reduce  market  outlets  for 
potatoes  from  th2  South  Atlantic  re¬ 
gion.  But  expansion  of  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  South  might  have  little 
influence  on  present  markets  of  north¬ 
ern  farmers  because  most  of  the 
additional  output  would  be  consumed 
in  the  South.  R  p  christensen 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
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in  western  Kansas 


^T^HE  WEATHER  has  a  closer  connec- 
-B-tion  to  the  farmers’  pocketbook  in 
western  Kansas  than  it  does  in  many- 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  in¬ 
come  a  farmer  gets  in  any  one  year 
depends  pretty  largely  on  the  outcome 
of  the  wheat  crop,  and  the  wheat  crop, 
in  turn,  depends  on  the  amount  of  rain 
that  falls.  The  amount  of  rainfall  is 
sufficiently  erratic  from  year  to  year 
that  a  farmer  can’t  be  sure  whether 
the  next  season  will  bring  him  feast  or 
famine. 

Over  a  farmer’s  lifetime,  good  and 
poor  crops  are  likely  to  average  out 
and  his  income  may  average  high 
enough  to  provide  a  living  for  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  a  reasonable  return  on  his  in¬ 
vestment  in  his  farm.  But  he  can’t 
live  on  a  long-time  average  income  in 
poor  years,  especially  if  they  come  early 
in  his  farming  career.  A  single  crop 
failure  can  cause  serious  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  a  series  of  poor  years, 
such  as  those  from  1932  to  1939,  may 
put  the  farmer  out  of  business. 

Methods  Studied 

Several  methods  have  been  used  by 
western  Kansas  farmers  to  even  out 
the  fluctuation  in  income  between 
years  of  bumper  crops  and  years  of 
crop  failure.  Some  have  saved  part  of 
their  income  in  good  years  for  spend¬ 
ing  in  the  poor  years.  Others  rely  on 
credit,  borrowing  in  poor  years  and 
repaying  the  debt  in  years  when  crop 
yields  improve.  Some  store  grain  or 
feed  on  the  farm  for  sale  in  seasons 
when  crops  are  poor.  Many  farmers 
have  used  crop  insurance  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  erratic  western 
Kansas  weather. 

A  study  has  been  made  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  these  measures. 
In  the  study,  a  budget  was  developed 
for  wheat  farms  typical  of  western 


Kansas  in  1948.  The  farm  has  about 
600  acres  with  230  acres  of  wheat,  60 
acres  of  other  crops  and  65  acres  of 
summer  fallow.  The  budget  covered 
a  period  of  34  years. 

It  was  assumed  that  crop  yields  on 
this  farm  would  be  the  same  as  those 
reported  by  the  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Colby,  Kansas,  from  1915  to 
1948.  To  eliminate  the  effect  of  price 
changes  on  income,  constant  prices 
were  used  in  valuing  goods  bought  and 
sold.  Prices  received  for  products 
sold  from  the  farm  were  set  at  150  per¬ 
cent  of  the  1910-14  level  and  prices 
paid  for  production  items  were  fixed 
at  175  percent  of  1910-14.  At  the  level 
of  prices  assumed  in  the  study,  $1,400, 
after  taxes,  was  considered  to  be  the 
lowest  net  income  that  would  cover 
minimum  living  expenses  for  a  farm 
family  of  four. 

Three  Kinds  of  Operators 

Income  from  the  farm  for  the  34- 
year  period  was  calculated  for  3  types 
of  farm  operators:  a  debt  free  owner, 
a  tenant  with  a  crop-share  lease,  and 
the  owner  with  a  mortgage  debt  of 
75  percent  of  the  value  of  the  real  es¬ 
tate,  amortized  over  the  entire  period. 

It  was  found  that  over  the  34  years, 
the  net  income,  after  taxes,  of  the  debt- 
free  owner  fell  below  the  $1,400  mini¬ 
mum  needed  to  cover  family  living  ex¬ 
penses  in  10  years  and  in  3  of  these 
years  was  a  net  loss.  The  owner  with 
the  mortgage  had  an  income  below  the 
minimum  in  14  years  with  a  net  loss  in 
eight.  The  tenant’s  income  fell  below 
the  minimum  in  10  years.  He  had  no 
deficit  years,  chiefly  because  he  did 
not  have  some  of  the  fixed  charges  that 
accompany  land  ownership. 

For  a  debt-free  owner  to  maintain 
his  income  at  a  minimum  of  $1,400  in 
each  of  the  34  years,  he  would  have  had 
to  save  16  percent  of  the  income  above 
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the  minimum  in  favorable  years.  The 
tenant  would  have  had  to  save  21  per-, 
cent  of  his  surplus  and  the  owner  en¬ 
cumbered  with  a  mortgage,  60  percent. 

The  rates  at  which  the  debt-free 
owner  and  the  tenant  would  have  to 
save  appear  to  be  within  reach.  How¬ 
ever,  the  encumbered  owner  would  be 
able  to  save  60  percent  of  his  surplus 
only  by  using  unusual  restraint  in 
spending  for  family  living  or  additional 
investment  in  the  farm  during  favor¬ 
able  years. 

The  major  difficulty  likely  to  be  en¬ 
countered  in  trying  to  build  up  a  re¬ 
serve  through  savings  is  that  poor  crop 
years  may  occur  before  the  reserve  is 
accumulated.  In  that  case,  the  opera¬ 
tor  may  have  to  borrow  to  meet  family 
living  expenses.  An  attempt  to  finance 
a  long  period  of  unfavorable  years  by 
borrowing  would  lead  to  debt  that  would 
require  several  favorable  years  for  re¬ 
payment.  It  would  be  practicable  for 
a  western  Kansas  wheat  farmer  to  use 
credit  to  stabilize  his  income  only  if 
the  debt  contract  does  not  require  pay¬ 
ment  until  crop  yields  improve. 

Grain  Reserve  Method 

Another  type  of  reserve  widely  used 
by  wheat  farmers  is  grain  stored  on  the 
farm.  However,  the  study  showed  that 
the  effectiveness  of  this  method  is  lim¬ 
ited.  If  the  encumbered  owner,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  had  storage  facilities  for  5,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  he  could  have  a  more 
stable  income  by  placing  wheat  in  stor¬ 
age  during  favorable  years  and  with¬ 
drawing  it  in  poor  years.  But  in  7  of 
the  34  years,  his  income  still  would  drop 
below  the  $1,400  minimum  and  in  5  of 
these  years  he  would  have  a  net  loss. 

One  advantage  of  the  grain  storage 
plan  is  that  it  enables  a  farmer  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  income  tax  he  will 
have  to  pay  over  a  period  of  years.  By 
reducing  the  amount  of  grain  sold  in 
years  when  his  income  is  high,  he 
reduces  his  taxable  income  and  thus 
avoids  the  higher  surtax  rates.  By  sell¬ 
ing  the  stored  grain  in  years  when  his 
income  is  low,  he  may  be  able  to  in¬ 
crease  his  income  enough  to  take  full 
advantage  of  his  tax  exemption. 

Wheat  crop  insurance  is  a  third 
method  used  by  western  Kansas  farm¬ 
ers  to  offset  yield  risks.  Federal  insur¬ 
ance  now  is  available  in  only  a  limited 


number  of  counties  but  it  is  intended 
that  the  program  be  expanded  as  in¬ 
surance  methods  are  improved.  Mul¬ 
tiple  crop  insurance — insurance  of  the 
joint  yield  of  several  crops  under  one 
contract — has  been  offered  experimen¬ 
tally  in  a  few  counties  since  1948. 

Crop  insurance  also  affords  only 
limited  protection.  If,  for  example, 
the  encumbered  owner  insured  his 
wheat  crop,  his  net  income  still  would 
fall  below  the  $1,400  minimum  in  14 
of  the  34  years  though  the  number  of 
years  in  which  he  would  have  a  net  loss 
would  be  reduced  from  8  to  6.  If  all 
his  grain  crops  were  insured  under  a 
multiple  insurance  contract,  years  of 
deficit  income  would  be  avoided.  But 
the  number  of  years  in  which  his  net 
income  wculd  be  below  the  minimum 
would  be  the  same  as  without  the  in¬ 
surance. 

By  insuring  crop  yields,  the  operator 
largely  avoids  the  risk  of  financial  loss. 
But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  he  can 
maintain  an  adequate  income  for 
family  living. 

Like  the  grain  reserve  method,  crop 
insurance  also  enables  farmers  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  income  tax  paid 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  insurance 
premium  paid  by  the  farmer  may  be 
used  as  a  tax  deduction.  Although  the 
indemnity  is  taxable,  it  is  received  at 
a  time  when  taxable  income  otherwise 
would  be  low. 

No  Answer  Yet 

None  of  the  methods  above  seems 
to  completely  solve  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  more  stable  income  to  west¬ 
ern  Kansas  wheat  farmers  from  year  to 
year.  Saving  in  years  when  crop  yields 
are  high  will  be  successful  only  if  the 
farmer  has  enough  favorable  years  in 
which  to  build  up  a  reserve  before  he 
encounters  a  poor  year.  Use  of  credit 
is  open  to  the  same  difficulty  since  sev¬ 
eral  poor  years  might  result  in  a  dan¬ 
gerously  large  debt.  Grain  storage  and 
crop  insurance  afford  protection 
against  loss  but  do  not  assure  an  an¬ 
nual  income  large  enough  to  cover 
minimum  living  expenses.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  these  methods  to  meet  the  in¬ 
come  problem  in  the  past  points  to  the 
need  for  other  measures. 

One  plan  that  shows  promise  is  a 
“personal  income  tax  adjustment”  plan. 
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This  would  require  a  revision  in  the 
Federal  income  tax  law  which  would 
permit  all  persons  filing  an  individual 
income  tax  return  to  purchase  “tax- 
saving  certificates”  from  the  United 
States  Treasury.  Purchases  in  any  tax 
year  would  be  limited  to  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  the  individual’s  taxable  in¬ 
come.  No  tax  would  be  paid  on  that 
part  of  income  used  for  certificates  un¬ 
til  they  are  redeemed.  At  that  time 
they  would  be  included  with  other  in¬ 
come  reported  for  that  year  and  taxed 
accordingly. 

By  purchasing  tax-saving  certificates 
in  years  when  income  is  above  average 
and  redeeming  them  when  income  was 
below  average,  farmers  (and  other  tax¬ 
payers  with  an  irregular  year-to-year 
income)  would  make  substantial  tax 
savings.  Thus  there  would  be  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  the  accumulation  of  financial 
reserve  to  offset  the  effects  of  changes 
in  crop  yields. 

To  illustrate  the  stabilizing  effects  of 
such  a  plan,  suppose  that  the  encum¬ 
bered  owner  used  one-half  of  his  tax¬ 
able  income  to  buy  tax-saving  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  that  the  certificates  are 
redeemed  in  years  when  net  income 
after  tax  is  less  than  $1,400.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  number  of  years  in  which  the 
income  available  for  family  living 
would  fall  below  the  minimum  would 
be  reduced  from  14  to  eight  and  the 
years  of  deficit  income  from  eight  to 
four.  If  this  farmer  also  carried  crop 
insurance  even  greater  stability  could 
be  gained. 

This  method,  along  with  others  used 
by  farmers  in  the  western  Kansas 
wheat  area,  could  help  reduce  damag¬ 
ing  year-to-year  fluctuations  in  income. 
However,  it  will  not  help  farmers  who 
have  poor  crops  before  a  reserve  can  be 
accumulated  and  other  methods  would 
be  needed.  Among  those  that  deserve 
further  study  are  the  flexible  debt  pay¬ 
ment  plan  which  permits  the  amount 
of  principal  to  be  repaid  annually  to 
vary  with  the  operator’s  income,  and 
the  use  of  emergency  credit  to  assist 
farmers  when  they  have  poor  crops  for 
several  seasons. 

E.  Lloyd  Barber 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
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Nation’s  Output  Rises 

The  high  rate  of  activity  on  our 
farms  and  in  factories  and  businesses 
is  expected  to  push  the  value  of  the 
goods  and  services  produced  in  the  Na¬ 
tion  this  year  up  to  277  billion  dollars, 
18  billion  more  than  the  1S48  record 
and  21  billion  more  than  last  year. 

The  value  of  goods  and  services  pro¬ 
duced  picked  up  steadily  during  1950 
as  economic  activity  climbed  to  record 
levels.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  the  value,  figured  on  an  annual 
rate  basis,  was  262  x/2  billion  dollars.  In 
the  July-S:ptember  quarter,  the  rate 
was  up  to  282  billion. 

About  one-seventh  cf  the  gain  over 
1949  was  due  to  the  increase  in  prices, 
the  rest  to  increased  production.  All  of 
the  gain  over  1948  was  due  to  larger 
production,  since  prices  in  the  two 
years  are  about  the  same. 

Farm  Exports  Down 

The  value  of  agricultural  exports  in 
the  first  half  of  this  year  was  down  to 
1  y2  billion  dollars,  a  fourth  less  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1919.  A  decline 
in  the  volume  of  exports  accounted 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  drop;  the 
rest  was  due  to  lower  prices.  Most  of 
the  drop  in  the  first  half  was  accounted 
for  by  smaller  exports  of  grain  and 
grain  products. 

Cotfon  Demand  Strong 

With  the  cotton  textile  industry 
booming,  demand  for  cotton  is  very 
strong.  Average  spot  prices  of  cotton 
jumped  6.87  cents  per  pound  from  June 
through  September  and  Middling 
15/16  inch  set  a  record  of  41.20  cents 
on  September  23. 

No  marketing  quotas  or  acreage  re¬ 
strictions  will  be  imposed  on  the  1951 
cotton  crop,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  announced.  He  also  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  cotton  farmers 
would  produce  16  million  bales  next 
year.  The  1950  crop  was  only  9.7  mil¬ 
lion  bales. 

(Continued  on  p.  16) 
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Off-Farm 
A  Big 
To  Many 


Income 

Item 

Families  y' 


INCOME  FROM  off  the  farm  is  an 
important  source  of  revenue  to 
many  farm  families,  especially  those 
in  the  very  low  farm  income  brackets. 
A  survey  made  by  BAE  shows  that  in 
1946,  income  of  farm  operator  families 
from  off-farm  sources  amounted  to  S1/^ 
billion  dollars,  while  net  income  from 
farming  was  about  15  billion. 

The  survey  provided  the  first  de¬ 
tailed  data  on  the  eff-farm  income  of 
farm  operator  families.  In  recent 
years,  income  from  farming  has 
dropped  below  1946,  while  most  types 
of  nonagricuitural  income  have  in¬ 
creased.  It  is  likely  that  off-farm 
income  in  1949  was  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  farm  operator  families  than  in 
1946.  The  same  probably  will  be  the 
case  for  1950. 

Of  all  farm  operator  families,  63  per¬ 
cent  reported  receiving  some  income 
from  off-farm  sources  in  1946.  Larg¬ 
est  source  was  civilian  wages  and  sal¬ 
aries  which  were  received  by  44  percent. 
The  average  for  these  families  was 
$1,350.  Runner-up  was  net  rents  and 
royalties  which  were  reported  by  about 
12  percent  and  averaged  $714  per 
family. 

About  a  tenth  of  the  families  re¬ 
ported  receiving  veterans’  payments 
which  averaged  $553  per  family  re¬ 
ceiving  them.  Because  of  the  war, 
veterans’  payments  were  unusually 
high  in  1946.  Armed  Forces  pay  was 
reported  by  7  percent  and  social  secu¬ 
rity  or  other  nonveteran  Government 
assistance  by  the  same  proportion. 
The  former  averaged  $539  per  family 
and  the  latter  $309. 

Other  types  of  off-farm  income  were 
each  reported  by  5  percent  or  less  of 
the  families  questioned.  These  in¬ 
cluded  net  income  from  another  busi¬ 
ness  or  profession,  interest  and 
dividends,  receipts  from  the  operation 
of  another  farm,  income  from  roomers 
and  boarders,  dependency  allotments 
and  “other”  sources.  Income  from 


these  sources  was  16  percent  of  total 
off-farm  income. 

In  general,  off-farm  income  was 
larger  and  reported  more  frequently  by 
families  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of 
the  farm  income  scale.  Of  the  farm 
families  who  lost  money  from  farming, 
82  percent  had  some  kind  of  off-farm 
income  and  the  average  for  those  re¬ 
ceiving  it  was  $2,081.  Civilian  wages 
and  salaries  were  received  by  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  families  who  lost  money 
while  net  rents  and  royalties  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  15  percent  and  veterans’  pay¬ 
ments  by  the  same  percentage. 

Of  the  families  who  reported  a  net 
cash  farm  income  of  $10,000  or  more, 
63  percent  had  off-farm  income  and 
the  average  for  these  families  was 
$2,185.  Wages  and  salaries  were  less 
important  than  for  families  in  the  low 
income  brackets  with  only  28  percent 
reporting  income  from  this  source. 
Twenty-four  percent  listed  interest 
and  dividend  income.  Both  rents  and 
royalties  and  income  from  other  busi¬ 
ness  or  profession  were  reported  by 
around  15  percent. 

Jeanne  Lear 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
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'+  More  Improved  Grass,  Legume 
Seed  Is  on  the  Way 


SUPPLIES  of  certified  seed  of  certain 
improved  varieties  of  grasses  and 
legumes  are  being  built  up  at  a  rapid 
rate  under  the  recently  organized  Na¬ 
tional  Foundation  Seed  Project. 
Within  a  few  years  supplies  should  be 
adequate  to  meet  farmers’  needs. 

Some  of  the  improved  forage  crop 
varieties  which  have  been  created  by 
the  plant  breeders  of  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  and  the 
USDA  are  as  much  of  an  improvement 
over  old  varieties  as  hybrid  corn  was 
an  improvement  over  open-pollinated 
corn.  Research  has  proved  them  to 
be  more  productive  because  of  disease 
resistance,  winter  hardiness  and  other 
superior  characteristics,  and  more  ef¬ 
ficient  as  fertility  building  and  soil 
conserving  crops.  Some  furnish  more 
feed  nutrients  for  livestock. 

Better  Varieties  Scarce 

The  better  varieties  of  grasses  and 
legumes  are  not  in  general  use  on  farms 
because  of  inadequate  seed  supplies. 
Many  farmers  who  want  to  plant  them 
have  been  unable  to  get  the  seed  from 
their  local  dealers.  Atlantic  alfalfa, 
for  example,  was  released  by  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  about  1940. 
It  is  a  superior  variety  adapted  over  a 
wide  area  where  bacterial  wilt  of  al¬ 
falfa  is  not  a  problem.  Yet  in  1950 — 
10  years  after  it  was  released — only 
6,000  pounds  of  certified  seed  was 
available  for  planting. 

The  difficulties  are  due  to  complex 
problems  involving  seed  production, 
seed  identification,  financial  risks,  and 
other  factors.  The  National  Founda¬ 
tion  Seed  Project  was  organized  two 
years  ago  to  help  overcome  these  dif¬ 
ficulties.  It  teams  the  facilities  of 
Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies 
into  an  organized  effort  to  increase,  at 
a  rapid  rate,  the  certified  seed  supply 
of  superior  varieties  of  small  seeded 
forage  crops. 

Responsibility  for  leadership  of  the 
project  rests  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 


Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engi¬ 
neering.  Funds  are  provided  under 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act. 
Forage  crop  scientists  of  that  Bureau 
and  cooperating  State  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations  develop  the  new 
varieties,  determine  areas  of  adapta¬ 
tion  and  areas  in  which  seed  can  be 
produced,  and  develop  the  technology 
for  efficient  seed  production.  At  the 
present  time  30  States  are  cooperating 
in  the  project. 

CCC  Assures  Market 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
assists  by  assuring  a  market  for  the 
foundation  seed  at  a  fair  price  through 
the  Grain  Branch  of  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration.  Seed 
purchases  are  made  with  CCC  funds 
and  foundation  seed  is  stockpiled  to 
insure  seed  growers  a  continuous  flow. 

Maintaining  the  genetic  purity  of 
varieties  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  seed  certification  agencies.  Seed 
certification  insures  trueness  of  variety. 
The  International  Crop  Improvement 
Association  and  cooperating  State  seed 
certification  agencies  have  set  up  safe 
standards  for  growing  grass  and  legume 
seed  outside  of  their  forage  adapted 
areas. 

The  seed  trade  has  additional  respon¬ 
sibility  of  getting  certified  seed  of  the 
superior  varieties  into  the  hands  of 
local  seed  dealers.  State  extension 
services  are  to  carry  out  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  in  seed  producing  and 
seed  consuming  areas. 

Planning  Committee 

The  project  is  guided  by  a  Planning 
Committee  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  various  cooperating  organiza¬ 
tions  which  is  responsible  for  policies, 
plans,  and  procedures.  The  Planning 
Committee  allocates  breeders  and  foun¬ 
dation  seed,  recommends  foundation 
seed  prices,  and  determines  the  areas 
of  production  for  the  various  seed 
classes  of  each  variety. 


Foundation  seed  is  the  progeny  of 
breeders  seed  and  is  the  first  major  seed 
increase  of  an  improved  variety  grown 
and  handled  so  as  to  maintain  its  supe¬ 
rior  genetic  qualities.  Registered  seed 
is  the  progeny  of  foundation  seed  and 
is  used  as  planting  stock  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  certified  seed.  Certified  seed  is 
used  by  farmers  in  hay,  pasture,  and 
soil  improvement  seedings. 

New  Varieties  Coming 

Foundation  seed  stocks  of  Ranger, 
Buffalo,  and  Atlantic  alfalfa;  Kenland 
red  clover;  Tift  sudangrass;  and  Cli¬ 
max  lespedeza  are  being  built  up  at 
the  present  time.  Most  of  the  seed  is 
being  produced  on  farms  and  ranches 
in  the  Great  Plains,  Inter-Mountain, 
and  West  Coast  States  where  climatic 
conditions  permit  big  yields  and  where 
irrigation  can  help  to  insure  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  seed  crop  each  year. 

Other  forage  crop  varieties  will  be 
added  to  the  project  as  they  become 
available  from  State  and  Federal  plant 
breeders.  Some  improved  varieties  are 
already  in  the  final  stage  of  testing 
while  others  are  still  being  developed. 

The  first  varieties  included  in  the 
active  foundation  seed  increase  pro¬ 
gram  were  Atlantic  alfalfa,  Kenland 
red  clover,  and  Tift  sudangrass.  Prog¬ 
ress  with  these  varieties  during  the 


Breeders 

seed 

available 

Foundation 

seed 

produced 

Kenland  red  clover..  . 

Pounds 

1,162 

308 

98J4 

Pounds 
110.000 
18, 000 
5,000 

Tift  sudangrass  _ _ 

Atlantic  alfalfa . . 

nrst  two  years  of  operation  (1949-50), 
as  shown  in  the  table  above,  illustrates 
the  potentials  from  this  organized 
effort.  Seed  stocks  have  been  built  up 
as  much  as  one  hundred  fold. 

Foundation  seed  plantings  of  Ranger 
and  Buffalo  alfalfa  are  being  increased 
so  that  the  production  of  certified  seed 
should  meet  farmer  demand  within  a 
few  years.  Progress  is  already  being 
made  in  building  up  the  certified  seed 
supplies  for  there  should  be  more  than 
5  million  pounds  available  for  planting 
in  1951. 

Certified  Tift  sudangrass,  being  an 
annual,  can  be  increased  to  meet  maxi¬ 
mum  demand  within  the  next  two 
years.  Yet,  three  years  ago  the  vari¬ 
ety  was  almost  lost  because  there  was 
no  organized  effort  to  maintain  foun¬ 
dation  seed. 

Near  Goal  for  Kenland 

The  110,000  pounds  of  foundation 
seed  of  Kenland  clover,  when  increased 
for  the  two  additional  generations,  will 
provide  15  to  20  million  pounds  of  cer¬ 
tified  seed — enough  to  plant  40  to  45 
percent  of  the  red  clover  acreage  in 
the  area  to  which  Kenland  is  adapted. 
The  production  of  200,000  pounds  an¬ 
nually  of  Kenland  foundation  seed, 
when  increased  through  the  registered 
and  certified  seed  generations,  will 
supply  farmers’  needs  for  this  variety. 

All  of  the  foundation  seed  produced 
in  1950  will  be  used  for  further  seed 
increases  through  the  registered  and 
certified  classes. 

C.  S.  Garrison 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering 


Wasted  Tomatoes  Cost  Farmers ,  Consumers 

Tomatoes  that  are  grown  but  never  eaten  are  costly  to  both  farmers  and 
consumers.  A  study  made  in  South  Carolina  last  year  showed  that  43  out 
of  every  100  pounds  of  tomatoes  that  matured  on  the  vine  failed  to  reach 
consumers. 

Spoilage  losses  began  in  the  fields  and  were  encountered  at  each  stage  of 
marketing.  Of  every  100  pounds  of  tomatoes  ready  for  harvest,  14.8  pounds 
were  discarded  at  picking,  17.8  pounds  at  the  packing  shed,  9.2  pounds  during 
repacking  operations  and  iy2  pounds  in  retail  stores.  These  losses  affected 
returns  to  producers  and  prices  to  consumers  since  handling  and  shipping 
charges  were  paid  for  wasted  tomatoes  as  well  as  good  ones. 
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Soybean  Acreage,  Output 

Far  Above  Past  Records 


SOYBEAN  production  in  the  United 
States  this  fall  is  275  million  bush¬ 
els,  24  percent  more  than  last  year  and 
23  percent  larger  than  the  1948  record, 
according  to  pre-harvest  estimates. 
The  tremendous  production  results 
from  a  30  percent  expansion  over  last 
year  in  acreage  for  beans  and  near¬ 
record  yields. 

The  increase  in  acreage  of  soybeans 
came  largely  on  land  diverted  from 
crops  under  acreage  allotments,  espe¬ 
cially  corn  and  cotton,  but  also  wheat 
and  peanuts  in  some  areas.  Soybeans 
also  were  planted  to  some  extent  in 
place  of  oats  and  other  crops  in  some 
sections  where  these  crops  could  not  be 
planted  on  time  because  of  unfavorable 
weather.  The  rise  in  price  of  soybeans 
during  the  spring  was  an  additional  in¬ 
centive. 

Larger  acreages  of  soybeans  for  beans 
were  planted  than  last  year  in  each  of 
the  28  States  in  which  the  crop  is  of 
commercial  importance.  Acreage  were 
largest  on  record  in  17  of  these  States. 
The  expansion  was  relatively  greatest 
in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  in  the  Plains 
States  adjoining  the  Corn  Belt,  and  in 
the  Lake  States  at  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Corn  Belt.  In  these  areas,  the  soy¬ 
bean  crop  already  had  made  the  great¬ 
est  expansion  from  prewar.  Appar¬ 
ently,  an  increasing  number  of  farmers 
outside  the  central  Corn  Belt  are  in¬ 
cluding  soybeans  in  their  plans. 

Corn  Belt  Dominates 

The  Corn  Belt  (Illinois,  Iowa,  In¬ 
diana,  Ohio,  Missouri)  continued  to 
dominate  soybean  production,  contrib¬ 
uting  80  percent  of  the  total  crop  this 
year.  The  Lake  States  (Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan)  were  second 
with  7  percent.  The  Delta  States 
(Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana)  and 
the  Atlantic  Coast  States  (North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Dela¬ 
ware)  ranked  third  and  fourth. 

Here  are  the  changes  in  acreage  of 
soybeans  for  beans  in  the  four  areas 
in  recent  years:  Com  Belt — 1942-45  to 


1949,  down  10  percent;  1949  to  1950  up 

25  percent.  Lake  States — 1942-45  to 
1949,  up  65  percent;  1949  to  1950,  up 
50  percent.  Delta  States — 1942-45  to 
1949,  up  10  percent;  1949  to  1950,  up  96 
percent.  Atlantic  Coast  States — 1942- 
45  to  1949,  up  16  percent;  1949  to  1950, 
up  11  percent. 

Production  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota,  is  a 
small  percentage  of  the  national  total 
but  shows  a  strong  potential.  Acreage 
for  beans  increased  only  9  percent  from 
the  World  War  II  level  to  1949  but 
jumped  to  47  percent  over  the  1949 
acreage  this  year. 

In  10  other  States  in  the  south  and 
east  for  which  estimates  are  available, 
the  total  acreage  for  beans  increased 

26  percent  from  1942-45  to  1949  and  23 
percent  from  1949  to  1950. 

Other  Crops  Expanded 

A  number  of  other  crops  also  were 
expanded  this  year  in  the  several  soy¬ 
bean  areas  as  a  result  of  diverting  land 
from  crops  under  acreage  allotments. 
In  the  five  Corn  Belt  States,  the  total 
corn  and  wheat  acreage  was  reduced 
about  5  million  acres  from  last  year. 
Soybeans  were  increased  almost  2  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  hay  crops  slightly  more  than 
2  million  acres,  and  oats  340,000  acres. 
Increases  in  the  acreage  of  barley  sor¬ 
ghums,  pasture,  and  fallow  land  ac¬ 
counted  for  most  of  the  remainder. 
The  increase  in  soybeans  was  equal  to 
about  55  percent  of  the  reduction  in 
corn.  It  is  apparent  that  soybeans 
were  planted  on  much  of  the  land  re¬ 
leased  by  wheat  acreage  allotments  and 
that  a  substantial  acreage  of  clover  and 
meadow  that  normally  would  have 
been  plowed  up  for  corn  was  left  to 
produce  hay  and  pasture.  The  favor¬ 
able  outlook  for  livestock  encouraged 
high  production  of  feed  grains  and 
forage. 

In  the  other  soybean  regions,  pro¬ 
duction  of  soybeans  is  much  more  lo¬ 
calized  than  in  the  Corn  Belt. 
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Friees  of  Form  Products 


[Estimates  of  average  prices  received  by  farmers  at  local  farm  markets  based  on  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics.  Average  of  reports  covering  the  United  States  weighted  according  to  relative  importance 
of  district  and  State] 


Commodity 

E-year  average 

Oct.  15, 
1949 

Sept.  15, 
1950 

Oct.  15, 
1950 

Effective 
parity 
prices 
Oct.  15, 
1950 

Base 
period 
price 
1910-14 1 

January 
1935- 
Decem- 
ber  1939 

Basic  commodities: 

Cotton  (pound) _ 

3 12. 4 

10.34 

28.70 

39.98 

38.90 

31. 87 

Wheat  (bushel) _ 

. . dollars  _ 

3. 884 

.837 

1.89 

1.94 

1. 91 

2.27 

Rice  (cwt.) 4 _ 

_ do - 

1.98 

1.65 

3. 84 

4. 57 

4.99 

5.17 

Corn  (bushel) _ 

_ do — . 

3.642 

.691 

1.  09 

1.44 

1.37 

1.65 

Peanuts  (pound) _ 

_ cents.  _ 

•4.8 

3.55 

10.2 

10.9 

10.7 

12.3 

Designated  non  basic  commodities: 

Potatoes  (bushel) _ 

_ dollars.  _ 

*1.12 

.717 

4 1.29 

1. 05 

.'858 

« 1.80 

Butter  at  (pound) _ 

27.7 

29.1 

62.1 

60.9 

62.8 

72.3 

Milk,  wholesale  (100  lb.) _ 

_ dollar? _ 

1.73 

1.81 

4. 17 

4.01 

7  4.  23 

4. 52 

Wool  (pound) _ 

_ cents— 

20.1 

23.8 

4  46.  5 

62.2 

64.5 

52.5 

Other  nonbasic  commodities: 

Barley  (bushel) _ 

3. 619 

.533 

1.07 

1.14 

1.12 

6  1.51 

Cottonseed  (ton) _  . 

_ do— 

26.  30 

27.  52 

41.  80 

78. 80 

81.50 

68.60 

Flaxseed  (bushel) _ 

- do— 

1.  71 

1. 69 

3. 44 

3.24 

2. 96 

4.46 

Oats  (bushel) _ 

- do - 

3.  399 

.340 

.623 

.728 

.735 

6.978 

Rye  (bushel) _ 

3. 720 

.554 

1.28 

1.29 

1.27 

6 1.76 

Sorghum,  grain  (100  ib.) _ 

Soybeans  (bushel) _ 

_ do _ 

31.21 

1.17 

1.72 

1.77 

1.63 

6  2. 95 

....  _ do _ 

1.  00 

.954 

2.  09 

2. 26 

2.03 

2. 61 

Sweetpotatoes  (bushel) _ 

_ do.  .. 

.921 

.807 

1.96 

1.92 

1.54 

2.40 

Eeef  cattle  (100  lb.) _ ^ _ 

_ _ do _ 

6.  78 

6.  56 

4 19.  20 

24.  70 

24.30 

17.70 

Chickens  (pound) _ _ — 

_ _  .cents.  _ 

11.4 

14.9 

23.2 

24.5 

22.7 

29.8 

Eggs  (dozen) _ 

*21.5 

21.7 

51.4 

40.4 

43.2 

6  52. 5 

Hogs  (100  lb.) _ 

_ dollars.  _ 

7.  52 

8.  38 

17. 60 

21.10 

19.20 

19. 60 

Lambs  (100  lb.) _ 

7.48 

7.  79 

4  21.  50 

25.  60 

25. 80 

19. 50 

Veal  calves  (100  lb.) _ 

1 _ do _ 

7.62 

7.  80 

4  21.  70 

28.00 

27.50 

19. 90 

Oranges,  on  tree  (box) _ 

Apples  (bushel). _ — 

*2.29 

1.11 

1.39 

1.23 

1.57 

6  3.68 

1.  04 

.90 

1.43 

2. 38 

1.98 

2. 71 

IJay,  baled  (ton) _ .. 

8.  71 

11.20 

21.50 

20. 30 

20.60 

22.  70 

1  Adjusted  base  period  pi  ices  1910-14,  based  on  120-month  average  January  1940-  December  1949  unless  otherw.'se 


1IULCU. 

2  Parity  prices  are  computed  under  the  provisions  of  title  III,  subtitle  A,  section  301  (a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Acts  of  1948  and  1949. 

3  6C-month  average,  August  1909-July  1914. 

4  Revised. 

3 10-season  average  1919-28. 

.  6  Transitional  parity,  95  percent  of  parity  price  computed  under  formula  in  use  prior  to  Jan.  1,  19E0. 

7  Pj-eliminary. 


Therefore,  State-wide  figures  on  acre¬ 
age  shifts  are  of  limited  value  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  competitive  strength  of 
soybeans.  However,  in  the  Lake  States 
where  soybeans  are  grown  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  commercial  corn  area, 
the  increase  in  acreage  of  soybeans  was 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  decrease  in 
acreage  of  corn.  In  the  Delta  States, 
corn  was  increased  more  than  soybeans, 
and  the  combined  increase  for  both  was 
less  than  half  the  reduction  in  acreage 
of  cotton. 

The  national  average  yield  of  soy¬ 
beans  was  estimated  in  October  at  21.3 
bushels  per  acre,  exceeded  only  by  the 
21.4  bushel  yield  in  1948  and  the  yield 
of  22.4  bushels  in  1949.  The  average 
for  1845-49  was  7.3  bushels  higher  than 
for  1925-29.  The  improvement  in 
yields  has  been  an  important  reason  for 
the  increasing  popularity  of  soybeans. 

One  of  the  main  factors  contributing 


to  the  higher  yields  is  the  development 
and  use  of  improved  varieties.  Im¬ 
proved  practices  in  planting,  tillage, 
and  harvesting  also  have  contributed  to 
higher  yields.  The  upward  trend  in 
yields  are  expected  to  continue  as  the 
possibilities  from  improved  varieties 
and  better  cultural  practices  are  still 
far  from  exhausted. 

The  farm  price  for  this  year’s  crop 
of  soybeans  will  probably  average 
higher  than  that  for  last  year’s  crop 
in  spite  of  the  larger  production.  De¬ 
mand  for  soybean  oil  and  meal  is  likely 
to  continue  strong  during  the  next  12 
months  because  of  high  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity  and  high  consumer  incomes. 
With  supplies  of  cottonseed  oil  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  smaller  than  last  year, 
more  oil  and  meal  from  soybeans  will 
be  needed. 

Edwin  G.  Strand 
Bureau  of  AgriculUiral  Economics 
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Economic  Trends  Affiecting  Agriculture 


Year  and 
month 

Indus¬ 
trial 
produc¬ 
tion 
(1935- 
39  = 
100)‘ 

Total 
income 
of  in¬ 
dustrial 
workers 
(1935- 
39= 
100)  2 

Aver¬ 
age 
earn¬ 
ings  of 
factory 
workers 
per 

worker 
(1910- 
14  = 
100) 

Whole¬ 
sale 
prices 
of  all 
com¬ 
modi¬ 
ties 
(1910- 
14  = 
100) 3 

Index  numbers  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  (1910- 
14  =  100)  4 

Index  numbers 
ceived  by 
14=100)’ 

oi  prices  re- 
larmers  (1910- 

Com 

modi¬ 

fies 

Wage 
rates 
for 
hired 
farm 
labor  6 

Com¬ 

modities, 

interest, 

taxes, 

and 

wage 

rates 

Livestock  and  products 

Dairy  | 
prod 
ucts 

Poul-  1 
try  and 
eggs 

Meat  1 
ani-  ! 
mals  | 

All 

live¬ 

stock 

1910-14  average. 

58 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1915-19  average. 

72 

90 

152 

158 

149 

147 

148 

147 

153 

162 

157 

1920-24  average. 

75 

122 

221 

160 

159 

181 

168 

159 

163 

121 

140 

1925-29  average. 

98 

129 

.  232 

143 

151 

184 

161 

161 

155 

145 

152 

1930-34  average- 

74 

78 

179 

107 

117 

121 

124 

105 

94 

83 

91 

1935-39  average- 

100 

100 

199 

118 

124 

121 

125 

119 

108 

117 

115 

1940-44  average. 

192 

236 

315 

139 

148 

211 

152 

169 

145 

166 

162 

1945  average.... 

203 

291 

389 

154 

180 

359 

189 

230 

194 

207 

210 

1946  average.... 

170 

276 

382 

177 

197 

387 

207 

267 

197 

248 

241 

1947  average.... 

187 

328 

436 

222 

231 

419 

240 

272 

219 

329 

287 

1948  average _ 

192 

354 

472 

241 

250 

442 

259 

300 

235 

361 

314 

1949  average _ 

IQ /Q 

176 

325 

478 

226 

240 

429 

250 

251 

219 

311 

272 

October _ 

166 

307 

481 

222 

237 

414 

246 

258 

230 

301 

271 

November 

173 

313 

474 

221 

236 

245 

261 

216 

286 

262 

December...  _ 

179 

32. 

489 

221 

237 

246 

261 

194 

280 

255 

I960 

Januarv _ 

183 

323 

490 

221 

238 

429 

249 

254 

158 

286 

749 

February  ..  1 

180 

,  16 

491 

223 

237 

248 

250 

155 

306 

257 

March  . .... 

187 

337 

493 

223 

239 

250 

243 

165 

30  s 

258 

April _ 

UO 

340 

496 

223 

240 

427 

251 

235 

161 

312 

256 

May  .... 

195 

349  | 

5  502 

228 

244 

254 

230 

154 

342 

269 

June _ 

199 

6  362 

l  5  513 

230 

245 

255 

227 

156 

342 

268 

July  . . 

6 196 

'368  | 

3  516 

238 

247 

429 

256 

232 

173 

371 

287 

August _ 

7  208 

391  1 

I  526 

243 

248 

258 

240 

191 

369 

292 

September  __  ' 

247 

6  252 

6261 

248 

196 

372 

298 

October_ 1 

253 

1  427 

261 

261 

701 

358 

296 

Index  numbers  of  prices  received  by  farmers  (1910-14=100)* 


Year  and  month 

Crops 

All 

crops 

and 

live¬ 

stock 

Parity 
ratio 1 

Food 
|  grains 

Feed 
grains 
and  hay 

To¬ 

bacco 

Cotton 

Oil¬ 

bearing 

crops 

Fruit 

Truck 

crops 

All 

crops 

1910-14  average... . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1915-19  average _ 

193 

161 

183 

175 

201 

126 

171 

164 

111 

1920-24  average _ 

147 

126 

189 

197 

155 

157 

1 152 

162 

150 

89 

1925-29  average.  .. 

141 

118 

169 

150 

135 

146 

145 

143 

148 

92 

193C-34  average _ 

70 

76 

117 

77 

78 

98 

104 

84 

88 

71 

1935-39  average . 

94 

95 

172 

87 

113 

95 

95 

99 

107 

86 

1940-44  average _ 

123 

119 

241 

138 

170 

150 

164 

145 

154 

101 

1945  average _ _ _ 

172 

161 

360 

178 

228 

244 

207 

203 

206 

109 

1946  average _ _ 

201 

196 

376 

237 

260 

250 

182 

227 

234 

113 

1947  average . . 

270 

249 

374 

272 

363 

212 

226 

263 

275 

115 

1948  average _ 

250 

250 

380 

270 

351 

174 

214 

252 

285 

110 

1949  average _ _ 

219 

170 

398 

245 

242 

199 

201 

223 

249 

100 

October . 

213 

161 

396 

241 

221 

180 

174 

210 

242 

98 

November _ 

215 

157 

369 

233 

220 

172 

213 

210 

237 

97 

December _ _ 

219 

168 

394 

223 

225 

174 

196 

210 

233 

95 

1950 

January. . 

218 

170 

382 

222 

228 

185 

261 

219 

235 

94 

February . . 

219 

171 

3S9 

231 

228 

186 

203 

215 

237 

96 

March _ 

224 

174 

389 

236 

230 

193 

168 

215 

237 

95 

April . . . 

227 

181 

389 

242 

239 

206 

205 

225 

241 

96 

Mav _ 

230 

190 

387 

246 

248 

195 

178 

223 

247 

97 

June _ 

218 

190 

388 

251 

254 

207 

182 

225 

£47 

97 

Ju.y . . 

226 

195 

387 

278 

267 

211 

200 

236 

263 

103 

August. . 

224 

193 

399 

311 

£93 

200 

164 

239 

267 

103 

September... . . 

221 

194 

428 

336 

303 

217 

126 

243 

272 

104 

October... . 

219 

188 

426 

327 

300 

207 

138 

238 

£68 

103 

1  Federal  Reserve  Board:  represent:  output  of  mining  and  manufacturing;  monthly  data  adjusted  for  seasonal 
variation. 

2  Computed  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  pay 

rolls  in  mining,  manufacturing,  and  transportation;  monthly  data  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  Revised 
January  1950.  3  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

4  Revised  January  1950.  *  Farm  wage  rates  simple  averages  of  quarterly  data,  seasonally  adjusted. 

6  Revised.  Preliminary. 

8  Ratio  of  index  of  prices  received  to  index  of  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates.  This  parity  ratio  will 
not  necessarily  be  identical  to  a  weighted  average  percent  of  parity  for  all  farm  products,  largely  because  parity 
prices  for  some  products  arv  on  a  transitional  basis.  1 1924  only. 
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Outlook  Highlights 

(Continued  from  p.  9) 

Corn  Priees  Stronger 

Corn  prices  will  weaken  as  the  har¬ 
vest  comes  in  this  fall  but  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  drop  as  far  below  the  loan 
rate  as  they  did  last  year.  The  ad¬ 
vance  this  winter  and  spring  probably 
will  be  at  least  as  much  as  the  usual 
seasonal  gain. 

363  Billion  Smokes 

United  States  civilians  are  expected 
to  smoke  383  billion  cigarettes  this  year, 
3  percent  more  than  in  1949  and  a  new 
record.  Another  32  billion  will  be 
shipped  overseas  for  overseas  forces, 
U.  S.  territories  and  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

Cigar  consumption  this  year  is  likely 
to  be  about  the  same  as  last — 5.6  bil¬ 
lion.  Smoking  tobacco  output  is  set 
at  109  million  pounds,  1  percent  above 
1949.  Chewing  tobacco  output  is  down 
to  89  million  pounds,  a  million  less  than 
last  year  and  the  lowest  on  record. 
Snuff  consumption  is  expected  to  top 
last  year’s  total  of  41  million  pounds 
by  about  1  million. 
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Large  Fats  and  Oils  Supply 

Output  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  year 
which  began  October  1  will  be  only 
slightly  below  last  year’s  record,  ac¬ 
cording  to  recent  estimates.  Output  of 
cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil  and  butter 
will  be  down  from  last  year  while  pro¬ 
duction  of  soybean  oil,  lard,  tallow  and 
greases  will  be  up. 
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